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it we find that it contains an infinite number of conclusions,
every one of which is a monstrous absurdity.

It is perfectly true that it would be a very good thing if
all the members of all the associations in the world were men
of sound religious views. We have no doubt that a good
Christian will be under the guidance of Christian principles,
in his conduct as director of a canal company or steward of
a charity dinner. If he were, to recur to a case which we have
before put, a member of a stage-coach company, he would,
in that capacity, remember that " a righteous man regardeth
the life of his beast/' But it does not follow that every
association of men must, therefore, as such association, profess
a religion. It is evident that many great and useful objects
can be attained in this world only by co-operation. It is
equally evident that there cannot be efficient co-operation,
if men proceed on the principle that they must not co-operate
for one object unless they agree about other objects. Nothing
seems to us more beautiful or admirable in our social system
than the facility with which thousands of people, who perhaps
agree only on a single point, can combine their energies for the
purpose of carrying that single point. We see daily instances
of this. Two men, one of them obstinately prejudiced against
missions, the other president of a missionary society, sit to-
gether at the board of a hospital, and heartily concur in
measures for the health and comfort of the patients. Two
men, one of whom is a zealous supporter and the other a
zealous opponent of the system pursued in Lancaster's schools,
meet at the Mendicity Society, and act together with the utmost
cordiality. The general rule we take to be undoubtedly this,
that it is lawful and expedient for men to unite in an associa-
tion for the promotion of a good object, though they may differ
with respect to other objects of still higher importance.
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If, indeed, the magistrate would content himself with
laying his opinions and reasons before the people, and would
leave the people, uncorrupted by hope or fear, to judge for
themselves, we should see little reason to apprehend that his
interference in favour of error wrould be seriously prejudicial
to the interests of truth. Nor do we, as will hereafter be
seen, object to his taking this course, when it is compatible
with the efficient discharge of his more especial duties. But